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Mrs. Tillson's story; no mere statistics as to the source of immigrants to 
pioneer Illinois could tell half so eloquently the effect of the mingling 
of the two streams from the south and from the east. The fear of the 
old Tennessee woman who was ' ' 'skeery about them 'ere Yankees ; there 
is such a power of them coming in that they and the Injuns will squatch 
out all the white folks ' ' ; the surprise of Jesse Buzan 's wife that Mrs. 
Tillson would voluntarily apply the term "yankee" to herself: " 'I 
didn't think you would say the like of that ! I alius knowed youens were 
all Yankees, but Billy said, don't let on that we know it, kase it'll jest 
make them mad' " — when such an attitude on the part of the south- 
erners was met by New England prejudices against the easy-going, thrift- 
less ways of these ' ' white folks, ' ' real neighborliness was a difficult thing 
to cultivate. Mrs. Tillson, fortunately, had much native kindness of 
heart and, better still, a sense of humor, so that her tolerance seems to 
have gone far toward disarming critics. But one wonders even so if she 
could wholly repress her feelings when "Mother Kilpatrick," who came 
to help care for the Tillsons' first-born, asked what the young mother 
would like for her dinner; "she had heard the Yankee women dieted at 
such times; for herself, she always took pork and cabbage for her first 
meal. ' ' 

In spite of its abundance of domestic details, be it said, Mrs. Tillson's 
story is not open to the charge of pettiness, for she was a well-educated, 
highly intelligent woman whose interests were extended beyond her own 
kitchen; she therefore throws her wealth of details into a perspective 
which makes them fascinating reading and of rich historical value. Lit- 
tle wonder that her children, when they grew to maturity, realized the 
value of a record of her experiences and induced her to set down the 
story of her early life in Illinois ; it can scarcely be ignored even by the 
average historian who writes solely from a man's point of view; as an 
illumination of what pioneer life meant to the women who no less than 
the men bore their share in the winning of the west, it stands almost 
unique. 

The Lakeside press is to be thanked heartily for making the book, long 
out of print, again available, especially in the attractive form distinc- 
tive of the Lakeside classics. To Mr. Milo M. Quaife, editor of the series, 
we are indebted for a scholarly historical introduction and adequate ex- 
planatory footnotes. 

L. W. T. 

Thirty-third annual report of the bureau of American ethnology. To 
the secretary of the Smithsonian institution, 1911-1912. (Wash- 
ington: Government printing office, 1919. 677 p.) 
This report maintains the high standard of excellence which character- 
izes the other volumes of the series. The usual report of the ethnologist 
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in charge, F. W. Hodge, is detailed, scholarly, and exact, enumerating 
briefly the achievements of the year, with personal comments on the 
various workers in the field and a summary of the results of each piece 
of investigation. 

Of the accompanying papers two are of more than usual interest to 
the general reader. Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, now curator of the State 
historical society of North Dakota, contributes a paper on the general 
subject of ethnobotany and presents a most valuable study on the uses 
of plants by the Indians of the Missouri river region. In this new field 
of research Dr. Gilmore shows himself a student of rare insight and of 
indefatigable industry. A formidable mass of material has been ar- 
ranged, classified, and made to reveal the story of aboriginal contact with 
the flora of the Missouri valley. In this brief sketch Dr. Gilmore has 
shown himself possessed of the skill of a field botanist as well as of the 
power to draw from a large number of Indians exact and interesting in- 
formation as to their use of these plants listed in his sketch. Emphasis 
is laid upon the use of native plants in preference to those exotics that 
are commonly found in our gardens and parks. In his plea for a better 
acquaintance with our native plants, Dr. Gilmore says : ' ' The people of 
the European race in coming into the New World have not really sought 
to make friends of the native population, or to make adequate use of the 
plants or the animals indigenous to this continent, but rather to exter- 
minate everything found here and to supplant it with the plants and 
animals to which they were accustomed at home. It is quite natural that 
aliens should have a longing for the familiar things of home, but the 
surest road to contentment would be by way of gaining friendly acquaint- 
ance with the new environment." This quotation expresses precisely 
the whole purpose of this initial discussion on plant life in relation to the 
food, the arts, the medicine, and the religion of the Indians of the great 
plains. 

Dr. Gilmore has in a very special manner brought before the reading 
public the artistic and spiritual message of our native flora. In discuss- 
ing the influence of plant life upon culture he refers with special em- 
phasis to the wonderfully rich and varied vegetation of the Nebraska 
prairies. He says: "All of these scents are clean and wholesome and 
redolent of the pure outdoors and freshness of breezes from nature's 
garden. . . . By a whiff of any of these odors one is mentally carried, 
by the power of association and suggestion, to the wide, quiet spaces, 
where the mind may recover from throng-sickness and distraction of the 
multitude, and regain power and poise." 

It is not too much to say that Dr. Gilmore has opened a new avenue 
for research and has shown us how to multiply many fold our enjoy- 
ment of our own prairie environment. 
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The second paper in this series of general interest is one which con- 
sists principally of a carefully edited Hawaiian legendary romance. This 
piece of literary research is notable as being the first of its kind ever 
compiled. It is the work of a student of Columbia university, Martha 
W. Beckwith, who translated it ' ' out of love for the land of Hawaii and 
for the Hawaiian people." The Hawaiian text appears opposite the 
translation on each page, thus making it easy to follow the original 
source material throughout the story. 

The skillful arrangement and analysis of the various portions of the 
legend make it of exceptional value to the ethnologist and to all students 
of primitive society. Miss Beckwith is especially successful in indicat- 
ing the influence of natural environment upon the evolution of the story 
and is able to relate it to the primitive customs of the earliest inhabitants 
of the island. 

A family history in letters and documents, 1667-1837. Edited by Mrs. 
Charles P. Noyes. (St. Paul: privately printed, 1919. 692 p.) 
This interesting collection of letters and documents is more than a 
family history. It is a cross-section view of the pioneer movement into 
Illinois. Glimpses of political conditions, financial affairs, and religious 
movements are reflected along with the story of the everyday individual 
life of the Gilman family. 

The documents cover a period of 170 years ; the first is the acceptance 
by the Reverend Robert Hale in 1667 of a call to the church of Beverly, 
Massachusetts; the last describes vividly the attack on the antislavery 
press of Alton, Illinois, in which Owen Lovejoy was killed. Between 
the two lies the story of the journey of the family westward, through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and into Illinois. Various circumstances combine 
to make the letters of more than private interest. The Gilman family 
was large and its branches were divided between east and west; their 
correspondence necessarily covered a wide field. A number of the let- 
ters are in the form of journals which treat of as many subjects as the 
modern newspaper, and the style is easy and clear. One group of cor- 
respondence with Joseph Gilman is especially interesting. He was on 
the New Hampshire board of war during the revolution, and letters of 
the period show in detail the difficulties faced by the colonial army and 
the distress due to the unstable currency. One letter is devoted to the 
constitutional convention of 1787. This same Joseph Gilman removed 
with his family to Ohio, and both the Ohio company and the Scioto com- 
pany are discussed at some length. The papers covering the years 1818- 
1837 show the development of business interests in the west, the growth 
of new settlements, and the beginning of the slavery struggle. 

In editing these letters the old spelling and old-fashioned characters 



